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Biography of the Right Hon. Warren Hastings. 
From the Literary Gazette. 


ITAT superior and shining talents, and the highest determination 

of character in life, do often emerge by the force and energy of 
individual powers from humble and obscure origin, is a fact: which 
perhaps has never been better illustrated thanin the instance of the 
subject of the following memoir, whose great abilities and application 
raised him to the most eminent and important situations which almost 
ever fell to the lot of one less than a monarch; and we are always 
happy in having an opportunity afforded us of impressing upon the 
rising generation, that Palma non sine pulvere. The prospects of Mr. 
Hasting in the early part of his life were not the most brilliant. Al- 
though descended from an ancient family, which formerly held con. 
siderable landed possessions, his more immediate ancestors were not 
in aflluent circumstances. His father, who was a clergyman, and 
enjoyed a benefice at Churchill, a village near Daylesford,jin Wor- 
Cestershire, seems to have left him entirely without fortune, for the 
expense, as well as the charge of his education, devolved on his uncle, 
Mr. Howard Ilastings, who sent him to Westminster School. On 
the death of this relative he was thrown entirely upon the care and 
kindness of strangers ;—-Doctor Nichols, the head master of West- 
Minster, having generously offered to furnish money to complete his 
education at Oxtord, to which place he had recently been removed ; 
Mr. Creswick, an India Director, and executor to his uncle proposing 
at the same time to send him to Bengal, with a writer’s appointment, 
when his education should be completed. Whatever Mr. Hastings’s 
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pecuniary Circumstances were at this period, the offer of Dr. Nichok 
is a strong presumption in behalf of his talents and -¢haracter as, 
youth. 

” Mr. Hastings, availing himself of the kind offer of Mr. Creswick, 
left England in the winter of 1749, and arrived at Calcuttain th 
ensuing summer. His introduction into public life may therefor 
very properly be dated from this period, for he says of himself, in bis 
defence to the impeachment which followed his return from India 
« With the year 1750 I entered the service of the East India Con. 
pany, and from that service I have derived all my official habits, al 
the knowledge which I possess, and ali the principles which wer 
to regulate my conduct in it.” Whatever, therefore, were its a 
vantages or disadvantages, Mr. Hastings was fairly prepared to par. 
ticipate in them all, He was acute, observing, and enterprising, 
and was svon placed in the midst of affairs with great exteria 
advantages. I]e was at first attached to one of the factories in Bengal, 
from which he was soon sent on business into the interior parts of 
that province, where, to novelty of scene, were added opportunities 
for study, and interesting motives for enquiry, which Mr. Hasting 
seldom permitted to pass without profiting by them. [le applied 
himself assiduously to the attainment of the Persian language, andto 
the enquiry into the nature and circumstances of the English este 
blishments in India. 

In 1756, Surajah Doulah,having made himself master of Calcutta, 
issued orders tor seizing all the English in Bengal, and Mr. Hasting 
was one of those who were carried prisoners to Moorshadabad, thet 
tyrant’s capital. Even at that Court, Mr, Hastings acquired protector, 
ind received marks of favour. When Colonel Lord Clive retook 
Calcutta, Mr. Hastings served as a volunteer in his army, and was 
present at the night attack of the Nabob’s camp. On the restoration 
of the East India Company’s possessions by Lord Clive, Mr. Hastings 
returned to his civil employments; andwhen Surajah Doulah wa 
deposed, he was appointed the English Minister at the court of bis 
successor. In that post he recommended himself still further to notice, 
and m 1761 was made a Member of the Government of Bengal. 
About 1765, Mr. Hastings returned to England ; but having brought 
with him enly a part of his acquisitions, and his remittances of the 
remainder, owing to some Circumstance, failing, he employed all his 
interest to be allowed to return to India ; and it isa curious fat, 
that this very person, who afterwards became all-powerful with th 
Company, could not at that time obtain such a pernjission. He 
therefore applied himself to the cultivation of | 


e 


literature, and to the 
enjoyment of the socit 0 i men ot genius ‘he year atter his arrival 
in London, he submitted a proposition for establishing a professorship 
for the Persian language atOxtord, with a view, among other mot 
to his obtaining the emoluments of that sita.tion ins aid of hits own 
income, which. preposition was never ser.ously considered, probably 
owing to the loliowlng unexpected event 
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Jn the winter of 1706, Mr. Iastings, being examined at ihe bar 
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the House of Commons on some affairs of the East India Company, 
aitracted general notice by the masterly and comprehensive nature 
of his statements ; and the consequence was his appointment, in 
1767, to be a member of the Council of Madras, with a provision that 
he wasto succeed to the government. In the former situation he 
remained till 1771, when the Company appointed him Governor of 
Bengal, which was confirmed to him under various acts of the British 
Parliament, till 1784, when he returned to England. 

It is impossible totouch upon the scenes of Mr Hastings’s interesting 
and splendid government over an extent of territory as large and as 
populous as all the nations of Europe united, but with great delicacy 
and discrimination. ‘To screen the public delinquent, is among the 
greatest of public crimes: and to traduce the character of individuals, 
js the blackest of private wrong: but to shun both these mistakes, if 
the subject of the government of Bengal were entered upon at all, 
would demand a more laborious investigation than our pages permit 
ysto allotto it. But those who are desirous of a circumstantial 
narrative of the transactions of those thirteen years, we may refer to 
Dr. Watkins’s Memoirs of the Life of Sheridan, Part Ist. where an 
apparenily impartial, as itis a clear, statement will be found. Suffice 
it to say, that on the 4th April, 1786, Mr. Burke exhibited, before 
the House of Commons, twenty-two articles of impeachment against 
Mr. Hastings, the result of which was a trial, which commenced in 
Westminster Hali on the 13th February, 1788S ; and seven years af- 
terwards, on the 23d of April, 1795, judgment was pronounced by 
the Lords on the charges, most of them severally,and Mr Hastings 
was acquitted of them all. 

The unprecedented duration of the trial was an evil of anenormous 
extent, both as it bore uponthe public and Mr. Lastings, but it was 
more especially grievous tothe latter. ‘The expenses to the public, 
of this trial, amounted to more than 100,000l.and Mr. Hastings’s law 
expenses to more than 60,0001. In consideration of the latter, and 
of his serviees, the East India Company voted him an annual pension 
of 40001, for twenty-eight years and a half, amounting to 114,000I. 
of whica the Company gave him 42,0001. in advance, and lent him 
beside 50,0001. 

We believe that the general opinion now is, that Mr. Hastings was 
the victim of political intrigue, and that in the atack on him there 
was more of party purpose than of personal vindictiveness, though bis 
alleged oppressions in India furnished captivating themes and gorgeous 
colouring tor the admirable displays of eloquence to which this uial 
gave birth. His acquittal was therefore not merely an absolution 
from crime, but a verdict—that the manso long and so dreadfully 
persecuted had been the saviour of our eastern empire. Such, by those 
best acquainted with Indian atiairs, he has been almost unanimously 
esteemed. 

Mr. Hastings’s literary attainments are certainly very extraordinary 
fora man who passed more than thirty-three years of his lite in actiye 
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scenes of business, in such a service as that ofthe East India Cy, 
pany, and that cntered upon before he was seventeen years of age 
His literary productions «re numerous, but the following will suf. 
ciently establish his reputation as an author :—Narrative of the 
Insurrection at Benares, 4to. 1782 ; Review of the State of Bengal 
during the last three Months of his Residence, 8vo. 1796; Memoir 
relauve to toe State of India, 8vo. 1736; Answer to the Articls 
exhibited by the Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses, in Parliamey 
assembled, 8vo. 1788; Speech in the High Court of Justice in Weg. 
minster Hall, Svo. 1791. 

Mr. Ilastings was a man possessing great urbanity of manner, 
and a most conciliating disposition, from both of which causes may 
be atiributed the friendsbips which he formed with persons of th 
hi, hest distinction, Dr. Samuel Johnson, and his biographer, Jang 
Boswell, Esq. spexk of Mr. Hastings im the warmest terms ; th 
latter says, “ Warren Ilastings is a maa whose regard reflects dignity 
even upon Johnso 1, & man, the extent of whose abilities is equal to 
that ot bis power, and who, by those who are tortunate enough » 
know him 1n private life, is admired for his literature and taste, and 
beloved for the candour, moderation, and mildness, of his charac 
ter.” 

We saw him, within these few years, when called on as a witnes 
by the House of Commons ; and never beheld a more dignified an 
fine-looking old man. His noble countenance, his graceful form, 
his urbane demeanour, were calculated to make a stiong impression, 
and no one could look upon him witbout saying internally—that is 
no common character—that is an extraordinary being. Such at 
least were our feelings before we were told that this was the famed 
Warren Llastings. 

Mr. Hastings brought from India a quantity of precious jewels 
which the revolutions in that country threw into bis hands: thes 
were principally presented to her Majesty: and there is to be seen 
at this day in Buckingham House, the throne of the Bengal So 
vereign, almostcovered with diamonds. These offerings inspired the 
belief that the Governor General himself was possessed of imexhaus 
tible wealth—a belief which future events showed to be unfounded. 

Mr. Hastings married a widow lady, with some family, but has 
left none of hisown. He wasa Doctor of Civil Law, and a Mem 
ber of the Privy Council. During the latter years of his lite, he was 
much attached to horticultural amusements ; and he died at bis 
seat, Dayleysford Llouse, Worcestershire, on the 22nd of August, 0 
the 86th year of his age, beloved by all who knew him, and une 
versally venerated. ‘This sketch indeed renders his memory bus 
feeble justice. His biography is a desideratam to literature and 
history—the former of which he adorned, and to the latter of which 
his acuuons belong, being those of one of the greatest and most dix 
tinguished individuals even of our prolific era. 

{The character of Mr, Hastings will be most justly appreciated by 
posterity. Already has the lapse of time, in some measure, retrieves 
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bis fame, and that effervescence which existed in 1786, has subsided 
jato coolness. } 





ACQUISITION OF LANGUAGES. 


Tarecent meeting of the Shropshire Auxiliary Bible Soci ty, 
Archdeacon Corbett, ina speech delivered on that occas it, 
drew a parallel between Samuel Lee, one of the preachers, and the 
Admirable Crichton. From the Rev. Gentleman’s statement it 
appears, that Mr. Lee had merely the education of a village school 
(where he was born, about six miles from Shrewsbury.) viz. reading, 
writing, and arithmetic ; that he left school at 12 years of age, to 
learn the trade of a ¢ arpenter and | uilder. While thus emploved, 
he became, self-taught, a Laiin, Greck, Hebrew, Chaldce, Syri Ic, 
nd Samaritan scholar. These lanzuages he acquired in six ve LIS, 
at the hours during which he was relieved froin manual labour. Since 
that period Mr. Lee has had more assistance, and is now, in addition 
tothe tongues we have mentioned, faniliar with Arabic and Persian, 
Hindostannee, French, German, Italian, Ethiopic, Coptc, Malay, 
Sanscrit, and Bengalee—in all, seventeen languages, in fourteca 
years. 





ELECTIONEERING. 
From the Literary Gazette. 


Whose party do the townsmen yet admit? 
Citizens. One must prove greatest: while they weigh so even, 
We hold our town for neither ; yet for both. 


King John, 


\ HAT a scene electionecring is! I shall never forget what [ 

have seen of it! [I was prevailed upon to go with a friend to 
witoess his being elected; but itis the last scene of the kiad in 
which I shallever take a part. ‘There was, however, in it a mixture 
of the serio comic, of the intriguing, of the marvellous, and of the 
ridiculous. ‘There must certainly be a great charm in being a Meni 
ber of Parliament ; otherwise, would men condescend and drudge, 
flatter, fawn, and cajole, stoop to all ranks and to all humours, to 
gain that point ? A candidate is the most affable, the most accom. 
modating character in the world ; but it cannot be exper ted, after 
such rebuffs, that, when chosen, the same paintul part sh vuld be 
acted to the end. 

The rivalry at the election of which I have spoken, was excessive 5 
and John Bull was more than ordinarily brutal. Yet so suy ple was 
one of the candidates, that he considered a stone thrown at Lim only 
aastriking proofof John’s regard, and he * hugged the greasy 
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rogues, as though they had been his dearest friends. Then wee 
family anecdotes, and private vices, personal defects, and even pers 
scnal misfortunes, made the broad theme of vulgar clamour, and 
bandied trom side to side, in order to annoy the opposite party, 

I was so ignorant of these matters, that I inveighed against such 
disgraceful practices, as adishonour tothe representatives of a greg 
nation, and an indelible stain on the people who committed thes 
excesses. But I was informed that it was all according to ancien 
custom, that a -roken head or the receipt of a dead dog in one’s face, 
was only the pot luck on those occasions ; and that elections are the 
Englishman’s carnival, or rather his saturnalia ; for, ia the former, 
insults are given and received under the mask, and are of course less 
gross and degrading ; but, in the latter, they are warranted by pre 
vilege and usage, and are assumed as if by charter. 

Onc of the candidates became a complete catechumen to his cop 
stituents elect ; and it was laughable to hear how like a good boy he 
answered all his catechisers. My friend, however, took it easier: fe 
had represented the city before, and knew the temper of his consi. 
tuents. The Corn Bill was thrown in his face ; but he swallowed it 
The Habeas Corpus Act he took the liberty to parry ; andas he bad 
no place nor pension, he got off scot free on those heads. What 
most astonished me was, that a very proud anda very indolent man 
should so demean himself for a vote, and bestir himself with such 
activity in order to accomplish his purpose. His memory, too, ap 
peared to me prodigious. He recollected every man’s name, bis 
avocation, his weakness, his circumstances, and his interest. 

* Ha, Thomas,’ it was to one, ‘ how well you look! why, you'te 
shaken off your ague?’ ‘ Fes,’ says Thomas, * I’ve been shaking log 
enough, but they shan’t shake my politics.’ ‘ Well done, Thomas! 
I honour thee; give me thy hand (the dirtiest I ever saw covered 
with manure.) Then thoult stick to the old orange interest.’ (Tho 
mas) ‘ Veah—I have had much better offers tother side. Besides, 
I think we ban’t well used by the King’s men; dang it, they’re too 
proud ; they treats the poor all as one as dirt under their feet’ 
* Oh! fie; oh! fie, my dear Thomas.”—My friend stepped aside 
with Thomas : What he said to him I don’t pretend to know; but 
thrice they shook hands; and Thomas shook his sides with laughter, 
Ife went off grinning, and said, ‘ Well, ye bid to get the plumper.’ 

He next met an old man. ‘ How sorry I was, friend Barnacle, for 
the loss of your cattle (this circumstance he learned a few minutes 
before.) I wish you had written tome ; but I think T have a plan 
for you. By the by, how many sons have you who are freemen? 
‘ Four, your honour.’ ‘ And howare they doing?’ * Mortal bad; 
and the young one, I can’t do nothing with.” * ‘That's a pity, friend 
Barnacle. I should think that the Blue Coat school would not bea 
a bad thing for the young one ; and the two eldest must manage your 
affairs.” © —Ees—’ ‘* and I should think that Jack—’ ‘ Ilis 
naine is James, your honour.’ * Ah! true—James would make a 
sure Exciseman; he’s a keen dog, friend Barnacle.’ * Ab! that be 
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be’ ‘ And, Bob—’ ‘ Bill your honour.’ ‘ True! how can I be 
so foolish—Bill would make a good clerk.’ * Ees’ the lad writes a 
scholardly hand.’ ‘ Well, do you take as much snuff asever?’ ‘ Ees, 
your honour, I likes it as well as ever : but its waundy dear.’ * Come, 
give me a pinch ; and, I say my servant shall bring you a pound of 
rare snuff which I brought you from town,’ * I thank you kindly,’ 

‘ There, go up to the hustings ; take the four boys all plumpe rs, I 
hope.’ * Ees.’ After which my friend bought a pound of common 
snuff, and sent it as if he had brought it from London. 

Coming to a smart well dressed fellow, he said, ‘“* Are you out of 
place ? * Lam, Sir.’ “ But have you kept your vote!’ ‘ I have, 
sir’ “ Well, we must get you into place.’ ‘ Yes, Sir, I should like 

a place under government ; I am tired of service. “ Surely! well, 
we must sce to that ** (the man had been a footman. 

Disengaged from him, my friend was attacked by an old woman, 
who abused him most violently for breach of promises, for voting 
against the interest of the country, for neglect, and for a long list of 
sins. His gentleness and adroitness got the better in the end; and 
after enduring much, he prevailed upon ker to allow her son to split 
bis vote betwixt him and the opposite party. 

“ Honest Mr. Shambles! exclaimed henext. “ Why you did'nt 
give me acall when last you came to Smithfield.’ * Yes, your 
honour, I did; but your pert jack-an-apes of a French Valet almost 
shut the door in my face, and said as how you was not visible.’ A 
rascal!’ said the Member; “ I must turn him away, Shambles; he 
offends every body; he does not know how to discriminate between 
my real friends, and a parcel of intruders. But I say, that’s a 
mighty pretty woman—your second wife.’ ‘ Tol lol, your honour.’ 
“ And what do you think of doing with your heir— fine lad too 
—your only son, [ think?” * He is, Sir. Why I think of making 
a doctor of him (fine lessons of humanity he must have learned 
from you, thought I to myself,) but he prefers being a parson; and 
as I can afford to give him the first of neddycations, it don’t matter. 
He's a bright boy, he'll get on; and I can give him some thousands.’ 
“ Right, my honest friend; and I know a family which has high 
church interest. But we must not talk of that now: at another aie 
we will, Me'll make a capital Bishop: he speaks well, don’t he? 
‘Oh! aye, your honour, he has the gift of the gab; you'll heas 
him by and bye tip’em a bit of a speech ior your tide of tue question.” 
“ Bravo! But, Shambles, why don’t you make him a lawyer? [ 
could give him a lift there: d— me, I should not be surprised to see 
him Lord Chancellor yet’ ‘The old butcher was so delighted with 
this dream of ambition, that he went off resolved to strain every nerve 
for my fliend, and swore, that if his next door neighbour, who had 
promised his vote for the Blue, as he called i, did not break hi 
word and change sides, he would arrest him for his bill due tor 
meat. ; 

We lastly called at a schoolmaster’s, who bad seven children. 
These my ariend called Cherubim aud Seraphim. Indeed all the 
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electors’ children whom he met. were the finest children im the wort 
Into each of thei: hands he put aguinea. Brit this was no bribery 
for it is clear that the po or children had no vote, and the fathers did 
nt see the money given, neither could they be accountable fy 
others. 

On our road to the hustings, T asked him if he had such extensin 
mterest as to vive away all the things which he led his friends» 
éxpect. He answered me in the negative. lL inquired what then he 
could give them? which he answered me by patting the two following 
questions : “ Can our plrysicians cure one tenth of the maladis 
mciaent to man, or restore all their patients to health? Can they 
always give them even relief?” * Dicidedty not.’ “ Neither can] 
provide for all these people. Indeed I don’t think that I can provide 
for any of them ; bat there is one thing which I can give them, and » 
ean the physician to his patients.” * What is that? “ Hope? 
was now quite satisfied with the solidity of his promises. 

Nor was my friend less adroit at the hustings than in his canvas, 
He solicited on all sides, took advaniage of every thing, thanked bis 
friends, seemed good humoured to his enemies, attacked every voter 
with, “ My good Sir, have you not forgotten that although you are 
bound to support my honourable brother candidate, you gave m 
hopes (or you promised) that you would divide your votes betwixt 
us?” By this ruse de guerre he cajoled more than one, and raised 
such a spirit of peace ani of conciliation as produced him many 
rotes. 

When the business was over, I asked him whether he was not 
fatigued and disgustea? “ Both, very much my dear friend,’ replied 
he; “ but then our object is achieved. and luckily for us, it happens 
but once in seven years.’ This polling busineess is a dreadful ordeal, 
through which every one is not fit to pass: a good front is cer 
tainly necessary! I am now convinced that nothing is deemed 
humiliating or degrading in gambling, in horse dealing, and in elec 
tioneering, provided that success attend the operations of the parties, 

Before [ leftthe town where the election occurred, by wayof 
sccing all the humours of the place, I went to an open house of the 
Opposite side, for L wore no ribbons nor distinctive badge ; and being 
neither citizen nor freeman, T was not an object of jealousy to any 
party. Here I saw a large assemblage of voters and others engaged 
in political discussion. A cattle docter was the president, anda 
bricklayer was upon his legs. [ lost the greater part of his discourse; 
but a rat-catcher,* who was near me,informed me that he was con 
sidered as a very sound politician and a great orator. 

“ Gentlemen!’ 
crown and the church interest, by the aristocracy, and the pre- 


cried he to the assembly, “ we are ruined by the 


ponderance of place men. Intolerance, bigotry, and supe rstition, the 
sacred right of kings, and the influence of the clergy undo us. Have 
we not all our senses ; as well our senators and bishops? Have we 


* This person would be a very dangerous member of a Committee of the 
House of Commons, thought quite at home in the Tiue-Biue committee 
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not as good sound judgments as our preachers and our rulers? Is 
not the book of knowledge open to all of us who can read? And why 
should not you and J, gentlemen! (he seemed much wedded to this 
term) interpret our laws, both civil and divine, just as correctly as a 
Chancellor or an Archbishop? (Loud applause.) Fair play’s a 
jewel, (Bravo, from the Rat-catcher.) Isa padlock to be set on our 
minds, and a muzzle to be clapped upon our mouths ? (No, no, from 
all sides.) Then are We not all fit to represent our fellow citizens, 
without being noblemen or clergy ? (Loud cheering.) 

“ A apprehend,’ quoth a Scotch farmer, who was settled amongst 
them, “ that we're no juste (a very elongated word) sac fit to legislate 
as some of they folk which the honourable member wha spak last 
imagines. D’ye think, Maister Brickdust, that the Duke’s flunkey 
(footman) there could buld a hoose just as fast and as weel as yousel ?” 
‘ No, because I have given all my time to it.’ “ Weel then he ken 
sae has the parson geen a’ his time to the gospel; and the mi-ni-ster 
to studying the constitution. An’ a apprehend that some of us wad 
mak as awkward a figure in the puwpit or in the Hoose o’Commons, 
asa bull wud at a concert, or a bear in a ball room. (Roars of 
laughter mixed with hisses.)\—Our Northern Orator proceeded ; but 
under such unfavourable circumstances, that he could not be 
heard. 

Inow left the assembly deeply impressed with the truth of the 
Scotsman’s argument, and regretting much that the tide was so high 
against him. 1 inquired into his character? and I found that he had 
made money, and had purchased a freehold; that although he was 
not considered as a public speaker, his opinion was often taken in 
matters of business. Most of the assembly had little to lose; but 
Sandy used to say, that “ hedid nae ken hoo fara reform might 
gang, and whether it might nae reform the little fortin which he had 
been scraping together with so much industry for so long a space of 
time,’ 

I forgot to mention that the assembly was held at the society called 
the Friends of the Constitution; Freedom of Debate was written ove: 
thedvor; and the first regulation in writing was, “ Every gentleman 
to pay three pence for his admission card, a charge of tobacco and 
apipe” This was my first and last visit to any society of the kind, 
: had its novelty; but it had no other attraction, except Sandy's 
esson, for 


THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 





EXPERIMENTS IN DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 


EVERAL interesting experiments have lately been made in 
France, to ascertain the relative quantity of nutritive matter 

= in the yegetables of most common use. The object of 
fon. 58. . 
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these experiments was to determine a certain basis to be adopted in 
those public establishments where there is a great consumption of 
leguminous plants. The quantity of those used in the Maison d& 
Detention, for example,was formerly fixed by the price of the potatoe; 
but it has been found necessary to take, as a point of Comparison, not 
the prices of substances, but their nutritious qualities : accordingly 
three questions have been submitted to the Faculty of Medicine, 
tending to determine what quantities (with reference to the nutritive 
principle) of wheaten bread, meat, dry grain, rice, oatmeal, or Vege. 
tables, such as cabbages, turnips, spinach, beans, peas, &c. may be 
substituted for 45 kilograms. 

M.M. Percy and Vauquelin were appointed to make the experiment 
on which the solution of these questions rested, and they have 
published the results in a report on domestic economy. They have 
ascertained that bread contains 80 nutritive parts in 100; meal 34 
in 100; Freach beans, 92 idem; common beans, 89 idem ; peas, 03 
idem ; lentils, 94 idem; cabbages and turnips, the most aqueous o 
all vegetables compared, produced only cight pounds of solid matte 
in 100 pounds; carrots and spinach produced 14 in the sam 
quantity; whilst 100 pounds of potatoes contained 25 pounds of dry 
substance. It must be recollected, that the solid parts, when 
separated from the aqueous or humid parts, may contain a small 
quantity of extractive or ligneous mattcr probably unfit for food; 
and next, that the same substances do not act uniformly on all 
stomachs, and are relatively more or less nutfitious. But, as a 
general result, the learned reporters estimate that one pound of good 
bread is equal to two pounds and a half or three pounds of potatoes, 
that 75 pounds of bread and 30 of meat may be substituted for 300 
pounds of potatoes. The other substances bear the following pr 
portions: four parts of cabbage to one of potatoes ; three patts 
turnips to one idem ; two parts of carrots and spinach to one idem; 
and about three parts and a half of potatoes to one of rice, lentils, 
beans, French beans and dry peas. 


LL >=___ 


Anecdotes of the late Lord Avonmore. 
From Phillips’s Recollections of Curran. 


JT ORD AVONMORE loved a jest in his very heart. Ie cov 

not resist it even upon the bench, and his friend, well aware 
the propensity, used not untrequently to wage war against the gravil) 
of the judgement seat. He has often related, facetiously enough, 1 
attack which he once made upon the mingled simplicity and laught 
loving disposition of the Chief Baron; who, with all his ote 
qualifications, piqued himself, and very justly, on his profoune 
classical acquisitions. He was one day addressing a jury of Dublit 
shop keepers, so stupid and so illiterate that the finest flights of 
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eloquence were lost on them. “ I remember, gentlemen,” said he, 
stealing a side glance at the unconscious and attentive Lord Avon— 
more, “ I remember the ridicule with which my learned friend has 
been pleased so unworthily to visit the poverty of my client, and re- 
membering it, neither of us can forget the fine sentiment of a greatGreek 
historian upon the subject, which I shall take the liberty of quoting 
in the original, as no doubt it must be most familiar to all of you. It 
js to be found in the celebrated work of Hesiod, called the “ Phan- 
asmagoria.” After expatiating upon the sad effects of poverty, you may 
remember he pathetically :emarks— 


“ Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in se 
“ Quam quod ridiculos homines facitt ——” 


Lord Avonmore bristled up at once—* Why, Mr. Curran, Hesiod 
was not an historian—he was a poet, and for my part I never heard 
before of any such poem as the Phantasmagoria.—‘ Oh my good 
Lord, I assure you he wrote it.’—Well, well, it may be soll not 
dispute it, as you seem to be so very serious about it, but at all events, 
the lines you quoted are Latin—they are undoubtedly Juvenal’s.’— 
‘ Perhaps, my Lord, he quotes them from the Phantasmagoria.’— 
‘ Tut, tut, man, I tell you they’re Latin—they’re just as familiar to 
meas my Blackstone.’ Indeed, my good Lord, they’re Greek.’— 
‘ Why, Mr. Curran, do you want to persuade me out of my senses ! 
—I tell you they’re Latin—can it be possible that your memory so 
fails you! —* Well, my Lord—I see plainly enough we never can 
agree upon the subject--but I'll tell you how it can easily be deter- 
mined—if it was a legal question, I should of course bow at once to 
the decision of your Lordship, but it is not—it ’s a mere matter of 
fact, and there’s only one way,I know, of deciding it—send it upasa 
collateral issue to that jury, and I'll be bound, they’ll—yind it Greek,” 
The joke flashed upon the simplicity of Lord Avonmore—he literally 
shook with laughter; and that the whole picture might preserve its 
keeping, Curran declared be extended his immense hand over the 
cheek that was next the jury box, by way of keeping them entirely out 
of the secret. 

Amongst his (Lord A.’s) other peculiarities, he was in the habit 
of occasional fits of absence. One day at a crowded dinner, the 
common toast of our absent friends was given. Curran, as usual, 
sat beside Lord Avonmore, who was immersed in one of his habitual 
Teveries, altogether unconscious of what was passing. He malici- 
ously aroused him—* Yelverton—Yelverton—the host has just an- 
nounced your health in very flattering terms—it is considered very 
cavalier in you not to have acknowledged it.—Up started the un- 
suspecting Yelverton, and it was not till after a very eloquent speech 
that he was apprised of the hoax in which it had originated. 


6K 2 
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FORCE OF CONSCIENCE. 


INEN drapers and others who deal in articles of female attip 
are, we believe, particularly exposed to the artifices of shop. 
lifters, and suffer severely from their depredations. Among these 
Messrs. Mann and Son, the extensive and eminent house in “Parlis. 
ment Street, Westminster, have frequently missed articles of value 
stolen by persons who have visited their shops on pretence of buying 
goods. In onc instance the loss has been repaired by the justice anj 
conscientious fecling of the offending party, from whom the 
received about a month ago, a sum ot 3/. in three 12. notes, enclosed 
in a letter, sent by the two penny post, of which the following is, 
copy. 

“* From an unfortunate person, led,tbrough the mercy and goodnex 
of God, to feel the wickedness of the past ; who, therefore, as a prooi 
of contrition, hopes to have now returned one third more than the 
which you have lost—all that the afflicted person has to give.” 

This letter was addressed—“ Mr. Mann, 38, Parliament Szreet.” 

‘On the 29th ult. Mr. Mann reccived from the same party a second 
letter, containing a 1/. Bank note, of which the following isa 
copy ou 

“‘ Permit me to intrude on you once more. A short time since] 
enclosed you the whole of the money I possessed, except a few shit 
lings. Since then I have had a further supply, which I hasten t 
offer you, praying that you will receive it as a pledge of my contt- 
tion and virtuous resolves for the future. My sense of the injury 
you have sustained is so intense, that my acknowledgements of it ar 
only measured by my very limited means, and my best consolation 
is, that should even this trifle miscarry, you are no loser by me. 
And how greatly do I stand in need of consolation! It would be 
difficult for you to imagine the dreadful misery I have gone through 
since the unfortunate transactions which for ever in this world have 
deprived me of the enjoyments of an unoffending conscience. Oh, 
how fervently do I wish to recall the last three months, wherein | 
have forfeited the happiness | once possessed for ever! And yet 
sometimes I hope there is some extenuation for me, and that all is 
not to be imputed to vicious dispositions, but to an aberration of 
reason Ican fully account for, and still suffer from. I canna 
disclose myself to you, but as you hope for mercy yourself, for 
Heaven's sake let me implore you to take no steps to discover me 
But to pity and forgive me. Both day and night I weep and pray 
for pardon, and though nearly distracted there are seasons of hopt, 
when I am tempted to believe God hears me ; but as I stand alone 
in this melancholy distress, I have no friendly voice to strengthen 
my hopes, soothe my affliction, pity my weakness, or assist my 
endeavours. That you may pass the remainder of your life in the 
possession of heavenly peace and happiness, is the sincere wish of 
one who very probably will fall the victim of transgression ; for 
unless repentance and prayer, through God's mercy, can ease the 
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pangs of a wounded conscience, no frame can long support what I 
endure. 

«. | shall confide this letter to the post, but in case it should not 
reach you safely, 1 propose sending you acopy of it, that at least you 
may learn my intention. Once more let me implore your kindness, 
and believe me you need not wish me a more dreadful punishment 
than ismine. As a father, 1 entreat you.” 


__ 


Mademoiselle de Stael’s Remarks on the Effects of the 
Exclusion of Great Britain from the Commerce of 
the Continent, written in 1813. 


— Harwich to London you travel by a high road of nearly 
70 miles, which is bordered, almost without interruption, by 
country houses on both sides; it is a succession of habitations with 
gardens, interrupted by towns ; almost all the people are well clad ; 
scarcely a cottage is in decay, and even the animals have something 
peaceful and comfortable about them, as if there were rights for them 
also in this great edifice of social order. The price of every; thing 
is necessarily very high. ‘The dearness of provisions, occasioned by 
enormous taxes, is, no doubt, a great evil; butif the war was ine 
dispensable, what other than this nation, that is this constitution, 
could have sufficed for its expenses ? Montesquieu is right in ree 
marking, that free countries pay far more taxes than those who are 
governed despotically : but we have not yet ascertained, though the 
example of England might have taught us, the extent of the riches 
of a people who consent to what they give, and consider public af- 
faits as theirown. Thus the English nation, far from having lost by 
twenty years of war, gained in every respect, even in the midst of the 
continental blockade. Industry, become moreactive and ingenious, 
made up in an astonishing manner for the want of those productions 
which could no longer be drawn from the Continent. Capitals, 
excluded from commerce, were employed in the cultivation of waste 
lands, and in agricultural improvements in various counties. The 
number of houses was every where increased, and the extension of 
London, within a few years, is scarcely credible. If one branch of 
commerce fell, another arose forthwith. Men whose property was 
increased by the rise of land appropriated a large portion of their 
revenue to establishments of public charity. When the Emperor 
Alexander arrived in England, surrounded by the multitude, who felt 
$0 natural an eagerness tu sce him, he inquired where the lower orders 
were, because he found himself surrounded only by men, dressed like 
the better class in other countries. The extentof what is done in 
England by private subscription is enormous : hospitals, houses of 
education, missions, Christian societies, were not only supported but 
multiplied during the war ; and foreign countries who felt its disas 
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ters, the Swiss, the Germans, and the Dutch, were perpetually 
receiving from England aid in voluntary gifts. When the town 
of Leyden was almost half destroyed by the explosion of a ves! 
Jaden with gunpowder, the English flag was soon after seen to appear 
on the coast of Holland ; andas the Continental blockade eXisted gf 
that time in ail its rizour, the people of the coast thought themselves 
obliged to fire on this perfidious vessel; she then hoisted a flag of 
truce, and inade known that she brought aconsiderable sum for the 
people of Leyden, ruined by their recent misfortune. 

But to what are we to attribute all these wonders of a generous 
prosperity? to liberty ; that is to the confidence of the nation ing 
Government which makes the first principle of its finances consist ip 
publicity ; in a Government enlightened by discussion, and by the 
liberty of the press. The nation, which cannot be deceived unde 
such a state of things, knows the use of the taxes which it pays, an 
public credit supports the amazing weight of the English debt. I, 
without departing from proportions, any thing similar were tried ia 
the Governments of the European continent that are not represented, 
not a second step could be made in such an enterprise. Fir 
hundred thousand proprictors of public stuck form a great guarantee 
for the paymentof the debt, ina country where the opinion and 
interest of every man possess influence. Justice, which in matter 
of credit is synonymous with ability, is carried so far in England tha 
the dividends due to French proprietors were not confiscated’ ther, 
even when all English property was seized in France. The forig 
stockholder was not even made to pay an income-tax on his dividends 
though that tax was paid by the Lnclish the:asclves. This complet 
good faith, the perfection of policy, ts the basis of the finances d 
England; and the cc ofidence in the duration of this good faith 
connected with political institutions. A change in the ministry, 
whatever it may be, occasions no prejudice to credit, since the national 
representation and publicity render all dissimulation impracticable 
Capitalists who lend their money are of all people in the world the 
most difficult to deceive. 

There still exist old laws in England which cause some obstacle 
to difierent enterprives ef industry in the interior ; but some atepr 
gressively abolished, and others are fallen ito disuse. Thus every 
one ereates resources for himself, and no man, endowed with any 
activity, can be in Fugland without finding the means of acquiring 
prope ity by doing that which contributes to the good of the state. 
The Government never interferes in what can be equally well doneby 
individuals : respect for personal liberty extends to the exe rise of the 
faculties of every man; and thenation is so jealous of managing 
jts own Concerns,wherever that is practicable, that in several respects 
there is wanting in London a police necessary to the comfort of the 
town, because the ministers cannot encroach on the local authori 
tics. p 
Political security, without which there can be neither credit, nor 
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accumulated capital, is not, however, sufficient to bring forth all 
the resources of a nation ; men must be excited to labour by emula- 
tion, while the law secures to them the fruits of labour. Commerce 
and industry must be honoured, not by recompenses bestowed on 
such or such an individual, which supposes two classes in a country, 
one of which believes it has the right to pay the other; but by an 
order of things which allows each man to reach the highest rank, if 
he become deserviag of it. Hume says“ that commerce stands still 
more in need of dignity, than of liberty ;” and indeed, the absurd 
prejudice which forbade the French noblesse to engage in business, 
was more prejudicial than all the other abuses of the old regime, to 
the progress of wealth in France. Peerages have been recently 
given in England to merchants of the first class: w hen once made 
peers, they do not remain in business, because it is understood that 
they should serve their country inanother manner. But itis their 
functions as magistrates, and not the prejudices of a caste, which 
removes them trom the occupations of trade, into which the younger 
sonsof the greatest families, when called on by circumstances, enter 
without hesitation. The same family is often connected with peers 
on one side, and, on the other, with the plainest merchants of a pro- 
vincial town. ‘This political order stimulates all the faculties of the 
individual, because there are no bounds to the advantages which 
tiches and talent mzy attain ; and because no exclusion withholds 
either alliances, or employment, or society, or titles, from the last of 
English citizens, if he is worthy of being the first. 

In England they have made respect for ancestry serve to form a 
class which gives the power of flaticring men of talents, by associating 
them withit. In fact, we cannot too often ask, what folly can be 
greater than that of arranging political associations in such a Way, 
asmay lead a celebrated man toregret he is not his own grandson ; 
for, once ennobled, his descendanis of the third generation obtained 
bv his merit privileges that could not be granted to himself. Thus 
in France all persons were eager to quit trade, and cven the law, 
Whenever they bad money enough to purchase a ttle. Hence it 
happened that no career, except that of arms, was ever carried as far 
asit might have been; and it has thus been impossible to judge how 
far the prosperity of France would extend, if it enjoyed in peace the 
advantages of a free constitution. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR STRAW. 


from the great deficiency of straw this year, all farmersare, ot 
course, desirous of finding titut r article, noi only 
witha view ef furnishing litter for their horses and cattle, but also of 
providing a sufficient stock of manure for raising future crops. ‘lo 
eflect both these objects, Mr. Curwen has directed that the stalks 
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or haums of his extensive crops of potatoes shall be carefully dried, 
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and afterwards put into stacks and thatched, to serve for litter, 
a visit of an agriculturist very lately to the Schoose farm,he observ 
the successful adoption of this succedaneum for straw, and that thoy 
haums were as well dried, and as comfortable for the litter of cay) 
as any straw whatever, 


—_—_—__— 
MEDICINES FOR CATTLE. 


A Flemish paper contains the following ;—“ The recent drough, 
by depriving almost all kinds of vegetables of their natunj 
moisture, has given rise in several districts to epizooties, not epidemic, 
but endemic, which may be simply ranked among inflammatoy 
diseases. The following treatment is the result of a long series ¢ 
observations, and of its efficacy no doubt can be entertained. 

Ist. To the cattle attacked with the disease, water whitened wit 
barley meal or fine bran, sharpened by a little nitrate of potash, ai 
slightly acidulated, should be administered three or four times even 
day. 

2nd. As most of the diseases of ruminating animals have a te 
dency to putridity, although they live entirely on vegetables, it i 
proper to put, evening and morning, into their drink, a little vinegy, 
and one glass of an infusion of aromatic plants to each animal. 

Care should be taken to rub ana exercise them; but thos 
barbarous scarifications which are sometimes employed, should k 
avoided. A seton may however be made iu the dew-lap with black 
hellebore or periwinkle leaf.” 


_ 
PHENOMENON. 


,_—— the numerous proofs adduced of the uncommon hei 
of the late delightful summer, we know of none more rematk- 
able than the following :—On the coast of Usan, in the neighbour 
hood of Montrose, the natives of Ferryden have  discovere 
considerable quantities of beautiful crystallized salt, produced by 
the sun’s rays absorbing the fresh water from the marine clement, “ 
which it forms a constituent part. This singular phenomenon bs 
not been observed fora period of nearly forty years. 


— 
REFLECTION. 
se be truly beneficent, requires singular delicacy of taste. This 


species of taste is, in its perfection, still more rare than exquisilt 
taste in the fine arts. 
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MEDICINE. 


Sr practice of medicine in China is entirely empirical. One 
of the most respectable native practitioners, in Canton, was cn- 
tirely destitute of anatomical knowledge. Lie was aware of the ex- 
istence of such viscera as the heart, lungs, liver, spleen, and kidneys, 
but had no notion of their real situation, and through some strange 
perversity placed them all onthe wrong side of the body. He, how- 
ever, made a Clear distinction between those local diseases, which can 
be cured by mere topical applications, and those which canonly be 
acted upon through the medium of the constitution. He had some 
vague gotions of a humora) pathology ; talked of ulcers being outlets 
to noxious matter, and divided both his diseases and remedics into 
two classes, the hot and cold. The only general fact ascertained re- 
specting his practice was, that he depended greatly on purgatives for 
driving out “ the heat of the body,” and for producing a favourable 
change on lecal disorders, Moza, or actual cautery, is esteemed one 
of the most effectual remedies for local pain. The Moza is prepared 
by bruising the stems of a species of artemisia in a mortar, and se- 
lecting the softest and most downy fibres. In this state it is applied 
insmall conical masses wpon the part affected ; the number being 
proportioned to the extent or severity of the disease. These being 
set on fire, instantly consume, without, as the physician affirmed, 
producing any severe pain. 

This is a pretty way to cure nervous headachs, and, if introduced 
into our practice, might possibly prevent the frequency of that 
disorder among refined persons of both scxes: the Chinese, however, 
endure it, as is amply wituessed by the round escars on their heads, 
where these fires have been burnt. It is also employed in liver com. 
plaints and internal diseases, when expressed by external uneasiness, 
Pricking the part first witha golden pin, and inflaming the Moxa 
with a lens of ice, are held to be grand improvements! 

In no one science do the Chinese appear more backward than in 
the knowledge of the economy of the human frame. 


STATISTICS. 


Y a report of a committee of Parliament, it appears that the 

turnpike roads of England and Wales extend nineteen thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty-five miles, and the other highways, 
ninety-five thousand one hundred and four, making a total of one 
hundred and fourteen thousand eight hundred and fifty-nine miles ; 
also that one million four hundred and fifteen thousand cight 
hundred and thirty-three pounds ave annually expended on them: 
and that the arca ef England and Wales is fifty-seven thousand nine 
hundred and sixty square miles, or thirty-seven million ninety four 
thousand four hundred acres. 


VoL, 58. 6L 
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Answer, by Ann, to S. Turner's Charade, inserted June 29, 


AN DRAKE, Sir, if I judge right, 
Your charade plainly brings to light. 


Similar answers have been received from Mary Ann England, of Lyme: 
A. Taylor, and R. P. of Plyimpstock ; Ww. Bickhbam, near Ashburton; t. U. 
of Crewkerne; T. D. Major, of Colyton; W y, of Plymouth; Willen 
Beuuett, and S. Pyle, of Plymouth Dock ; P. Ninnis, Kilworthy; J. Pains, 
Axmuaster; and G. Hodder, of Harmscy. 
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Answer, by T. U. of Crewkerne, to X. Y.’s Rebus, inserted June 39, 


ASTLE CARY is, Sir, I ween, 
The town m Somerset you mean. 


We have received the like answers from Ann; Mary Ann England, of 
Lyme; W. Bennett, and S- Pyle, of Plymouth Dock; A. Taylor, and R.P. 
of Pivmpstock; T. D. Major, of Colyton; J. Dyke, Sutton ; S. Turner, of 
Stoke under Ham; P. Ninnis, of Kilworthy; J. Parris, of Axminster; aad 
G. Hodder, of Harmsey. 





Answer, by W. Bennett, of Plymouth Dock, to F. Dyke's Enigma, inserted the 
29th of June- 


HE fair one would lose every grace 
Was there not LIGHT to show her beauteous face. 


Similar answers have been received from Selena Longman, of Milbore 
Port; W— y,0f Plymouth; S. Pyle. of Plymouth Dock; Ann; Mary 
Ann England, of Lyme, R. P. and A. Taylor, of Plymptock, Jobn North, 
and William North, of Wiveliscombe, T. D. Major, Colyton, W. Bickhan, 
near Ashburton,S. Turner, Stoke under Ham, T. U. Crewkerne, P. Nwow, 
J. Parris, Axminster, and G. Hodder, of Harmsey. 








REBUS.—BY AUGUSTA. 


ALF of a day, join’d to an instrament, 
Will clearly tell what animal is meant. 





ENIGMA.—BY J. DYKE, SUTTON MONTIS. 


O wings, nor feet, unto my share have fell, 
Yet I in swiftness do the best excel. 

Arms I have none, nor weapons do I wear, 

Aud yet I daily wonnd the brave and fair, 

My name is odious both to friends and foes, 

Yet I’m admir'’d by all the belles and beaux. 

All wise men hate me as their common foe, 
Take C from me, I keep you from the snow. 

Olid maids caress me, for this world I hate, 

As it hates them, sa we receive our fate. 

From these short hints to tell my name your task, 
‘Lhat well performed I've nothing more to ask. 
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POETRY. 


——— 


70 A FRIEND WHO ENVIED THE AUTHOR'S PERPETUAL 


HIGH SPIRITS. 


cy; do not suppose that my hours 
Are always uncloudéd and gay ; 
Or that thorns never mix with the flowers 
That fortune has strew’d in my way; 
When seen by the cold and unfeeling 
We smile thro’ the sorrows we feel ; 
But smiles are deceitful—concealing 
‘The wounds which they never cau heal. 


The world is 2 changeable ocean, 
Aad sunbeams and shadows abound ; 
Whicre.the surface seems lost in commotion, 
The rocks of misfortune are found ; 
And. man is the pilot, who steering 
Of every billow the sport, 
Sees the gale of prosperity veering, 
Which promis’d to waft him to port. 


Our hopes are the gales that serenely 
Watt onward our sails as we float ; 
Our tears are the whirlwinds that keenly 
O’erwhelm our poor perishing boat : 
And reason’s the beacon that gives us 
Its light through life’s perilous way ; 
But fol}y’s the ray that deceives us, 
And leads us too often astray. 


Our moments of mirth may be many, 
And hope half our sorrow beguiles ; 
But believe me there cannet be any, 
Whose features are always in smiles. 
The heart may be sad and repining, 
Though cheerfulness brightens the scene, 
As a goblet with gems may he shining 
Though bitter the potion within. 


A glittering binding may cover 
A story of serrow and woe, 
And life’s gayest meteors may hover 
Where dangers he lurking below ; 
Thus oft in the sunshine of gladness 
The cheek and the eye may be drest, 
Whilst the clouds of dejection and sadness 
In secret o’ershadow the breast. 








ANSWER TO THE ABOVE. 


OO true is the sketch thon hast giv’n, 
Of the mirth that can folly beguile, 

By hiding the heart that is riv’n 
Beneath the gay jest and the smile 
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As the sunbeam that brightens the spray, 
¥et leaves it as cold as before, 

Or the lightning that spreads bot its ray 
Before the tempestuoys roar. 


The world are like infants deceiv’d 
By the flowers which look blooming and smile; 
a | pret d in the earth when bereaved 
their reets, only bloom for a while ; 
But the warm ray aod zephyrs will hover 
O’er their colours and orders so fair, 
That no eye at the time cap discover 
The life giving root is pot there. 


Tho’ true thy complaints, may they cease! 
Then, mourner, Oh do not reject, 
The heaven-offered blessing of peace, 
Nor unalloyed pleasure expect : 
Oh does it not shew more true feeling, 
To join in the smile of our friead, 
The grief of our bosom concealigg, 
Till alone to our Father we bend? 


And then, from the heart that is swelling 
With sorrows that man will not hear, 
To the Monarch of Heaveu may be telling 
Every feeling of sorrow and fear. 
Plaintive mourner! may passions contending 
Be hush’d hy the voice from on high! 
Love and mercy io triumph descending, 
“ Wipe away every tear from thime eye.” 


CAROLINE 





STANZAS, BY LORD BYRON. 


HERE was a time I geed net name : 
Since it will ne'er fargetten be, 

When all our feelings were the same, 

As still my soul hath been to me: 
And from that hour when first thy tongue 

Confess’d a love which equali’d mine, 
Though many a grief my beart hath wrang 

Unknown, and thus uafelt by thine ; 


None, none hath suwk so deep as this, 

To think bow soon that love hath flown; 
Transient as every faithicss kiss, 

But transient wm thy breast alone. 


And yet my heart some solace knew, 
When late I heard thy lips dectare— 

In accents ounce imagined trae— 
Remembrance of the days that were. 


Yes, my adored!—yet mast ynkind! 
Though thou wilt never love again, 
To me ’tis daybly sweet to fiad 
Remewbraace of that love remain. 
Yes! ’tis a glorions thought so me, 
Nor longer sball my soul repme ; 
Whate’er thou art, or e’er shalt be, 
Thou hast been dearly, solely mine’ 








